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near by, whose owner, Mrs. Crossly, an importation from the 
Northern States, keeps everything "picked up and smart," and 
who makes money out of everything she touches. Jake Crossly, 
her son, of course falls in love with the colonel's daughter, 
Glorinda, and is, of course, despised by her at first. The man- 
ner in which her passion for " play-acting" gets her into trouble, 
out of which she is drawn by her former slave, Parthenia, and 
the experiences which finally lead her to return Jake's love, are 
told in a simple but effective manner. The love passages are 
particularly charming. (Roberts Brothers.) 

Young Maids and Old, by Clara Louise Burnham 
(Ticknor & Co.), areas agreeable company as one need wish for. 
Two old ladies in a lonely New England village are selected to 
look after a much younger couple, whose legal guardians have 
to be absent from home on business. The old ladies are friends 
and the young ones schoolmates. Each of the old mates has a 
male object of worship — in one case a brother, in the other a 
nephew — and the younger females run away with their affections. 
The resulting complications are numerous, and well calculated to 
provoke a smile. The tone of the book is excellent and the 
character drawings clever, especially the lively Susan Farley, and 
the easy-going Phineas, of whom Susan says, " He and his 
horse make quite an interesting person." 



VARIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
The Dickens Aquarelles, twelve original charac- 
ter illustrations by "Stylus," to "The Old Curiosity Shop," are 
published by J. W. Bouton in a handsome portfolio similar to 
the set illustrating " Pickwick," which has been already noticed ; 
they are in colors, and are printed on heavy Japanese paper. 

Scotch Caps, by J. A. K., is a book of school-boy ad- 
ventures, full of incident and fun. It it published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., who also publish Her Only Brother, a 
charming story of German country life by W. Heimberg, translat- 
ed by Jean W. Wylie, and a new edition of Tolstoi's What to 
Do, with the passages which have been suppressed in Russia by 
the government. 

Good Things from " Life" — the fifth series — comes 

to us from Frederick A. Stokes & Bro., as bright and amusing as any 
of its predecessors. It is wonderful how these good things bear 
repeating. Some of them will be of perennial interest, as they 
hit off the New York of to-day in a manner that will be appreci- 
ated by coming generations. 

St. Nicholas for 1888 (two neat volumes in red 
cloth) contains the usual variety of stories, verses, humorous and 
instructive articles, all furnished with illustrations, as thick as 
plums should be in a pudding. It is hard to particularize where 
you may cut in anywhere and find something good, but we wish 
to express our thorough appreciation of Ame'lie Rives's " Winter 
Elf," ** Three Miles High in a Balloon," the Aztec barber, of the 
41 Clocks of Rondaine," of Edith M. Thomas's " Innocence," and 
14 Mary McGee's Happy Disposition." In the face of all com- 
petition, it is not to be denied that St. Nicholas still maintains its 
old-time supremacy, both as to letter-press and illustration. 

The Century for May to October, 1888, gives its read 
ers a much greater variety of interesting matter than it has done for 
some time. War reminiscences are not altogether lost sight of 
There are memoranda on General Lee's views of negro enlistment, 
and on General Sherman's 4 ' Grand Strategy ;" and several articles 
on 44 Our National Military System." Mr. George Kennan's illus- 
trated articles on Siberian exile are among the most valuable in 
the volume. Inasmuch as it has been stated that they show ex- 
aggeration, we would remark that this is distinctly denied by a 
..distinguished Russian visitor to this country, who finds all Mr. 
Kennan's observations accurate and his comments just. There are 
interesting statistical articles by Professor Atwater, architectural by 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer, historical by Edward Eggleston, and politi- 
cal by Edward P. Clark. This somewhat solid matter is lightened 
by excellent verse by the accomplished editor, Richard W. Gilder, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Walt Whitman, 
and there is a hitherto unpublished poem of great beauty by the 
late Emma Lazarus, concerning whom a most appreciative mono- 
graph is contributed anonymously, but evidently by one who 
knew her well and was in thorough sympathy with her genius. 
There are some unusually good short stories. Among notably 
well-illustrated articles may be mentioned 44 An English Deer 
Park, M and the Plantin-Moretus Museum at Antwerp. 

Vassili VerestchaGIN, autobiographical sketches 
translated from the German and the French by F. H. Peters, 
M. A., is published by the American Art Association, with a 
number of illustrations after drawings by the author. These 
sketches take in but a small part of the author's adventurous life ; 
but it is, perhaps, the most exciting and most interesting part. 
The first long chapter gives an account of the native siege of 
Samarcand ; the following chapters repeat the story of the Rus- 
sian-Turkish war, from the fighting on the Danube to the march 
on Adrianople. Short biographical sketches of Skobeleff and 
Turguenieff are appended. The illustrations include a large 
number of portraits and several reproductions of the author's 
paintings. 

CARMINA OCTO, Quinti HORATII FLACCI, print- 
ed in antique letters on a scroll of parchment paper, tinted pink at 
the end and furnished with roller, index and case, should make 
an acceptable holiday gift for any one of classic tastes. The idea 
is that of Mr. George Vincent, who has been to the trouble to 
trace the characters which he has used, from the earliest available 
manuscripts and inscriptions. The scroll is published 4i apud 
F. A. Stokes et Fratrem." There are translations of the eight 
odes selected, by Theodore Martin, John Conington, James Rich- 
ard Joy and George Edgar Vincent. 
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PORTRAIT STUDY {COLORED SUPPLEMENT 
NO. 1). BY FLORENCE A. FRANCIS. 

This charming head, although originally painted in 
water-colors, may be reproduced in oil-colors with good effect. 
The coloring, it will be noticed, is unusually strong, though the 
background is very simple, the original yellow-white tone of the 
paper being left to relieve the value of the head. The study may 
be painted either in opaque or transparent colors, the latter being 
obviously the medium in which the artist worked. 

In Transparent Colors.— Procure a sheet of Whatman's 
44 double elephant " or some other good thick water-color paper. 
Measure off the required amount, following the exact dimensions 
of the copy. 

It is of course necessary in stretching to allow at least half an 
inch beyond the actual measurement ; and this must be turned 
over the sides and firmly glued down on the edges of the stretch- 
er. The paper should be well moistened first by passing a sponge 
dipped in clean water all over the surface. It is well to place 
a tack at each corner where the paper is turned over, as this 
will hold the paper in place till the glue has set. After the stretch- 
er is properly arranged draw in the outlines and general charac- 
teristics of the figure. Mark carefully the proportions of the 
features, while leaving all the small details for later consideration. 
As in this case the warm creamy tone of the paper serves for a 
background, it will only be necessary to run a wash of clear water 
all over the surface of the paperafter the drawing is made. When 
this is nearly dry wash in the general tone of the green hat, using 
Antwerp blue, yellow ochre, rose madder and lamp black for the 
local tone. While this is drying paint the flesh, beginning with 
the local tone of the face and throat and omitting all details at 
first. The colors needed for this are yellow ochre, vermilion, a little 
cobalt, rose madder and lamp black. In the throat add raw 
umber and light red, omitting vermilion. It will be well to paint 
a medium tone for the hair next, thus arriving at the whole gen- 
eral effect of color before attempting to finish the details. 

The white drapery is shaded with blue gray, made with lamp 
black, light red, yellow ochre and a little cobalt, adding rose 
madder and raw umber in the shadows. 

The white paper is clear for the high lights. For the red trim- 
mings in the hat use light red and rose madder, subdued with 
sepia and lamp black, adding later in the shadows burnt Sienna 
and a little pure lamp black, with a touch of cobalt in the half 
tints. The lights may be easily taken out after the first wash has 
dried by wetting the spot with a brush dipped in clean water and 
then using thick white blotting-paper to take up the moisture. 

In finishing the hat, add burnt Sienna and raw umber for the 
deeper touches of shadow. The hair may be made less green 
than shown in the lithograph, especially in the half tints, this 
being evidently the artist's intention. 

To the local tints already washed in add for the shadows raw 
umber and burnt Sienna ; take out the lights with blotting-paper, 
and when dry wash them over thinly with yellow ochre. The shad- 
ows of the face are painted with cobalt, lamp black, light red, 
yellow ochre, adding more blue in the half tints. Thin the washes 
well with water when the tones are light. 

For the light blue-gray eyes use cobalt, raw umber and rose 
madder, adding lamp black and burnt Sienna in the lashes and 
pupils. The flush in the cheeks is made by lightly washing 
over some rose madder and yellow ochre after first slightly wet- 
ting the local tone beneath. In the half tints use cobalt, light 
red and yellow ochre. The lips are painted with rose madder, 
vermilion and a little lamp black for the local tone ; add raw 
umber and light red in the deeper touches. 

No white paint is needed for this study if the transparent washes 
of color are used as above described. 

In Opaque Colors. — This head may also be adapted to deco- 
rative purposes, where it may be more effective to use the opaque 
water-colors, they being usually employed in painting on wood, 
glass, silk, satin or any fine textile fabrics. The colors and com- 
binations already given should be followed, the only change being 
in the addition of Chinese white in greater or less quantities to 
the ordinary colors. 

It is also well to prepare the fabric with a coating of pure 
Chinese white ; this when dry forms an excellent foundation for 
the colors. Remember always to let the under wash dry before 
painting over it ; no 44 medium" is necessary. Keep plenty of 
clean, soft rags and fresh blotting-paper at hand. 

The brushes needed are one large, round, dark-haired brush 
for large washes, such as skies and backgrounds ; one medium- 
sized brush and several assorted fine-pointed camel's-hair brushes 
for putting in small details and for fine drawing, such as twigs 
and branches, accents about eyes, nose, mouth, etc. 



DAFFODILS, B Y VICTOR DANGON {COLORED 
SUPPLEMENT NO. 2). 

The design is especially suitable for painting in oil- 
colors on canvas, though it may be applied to a number of deco- 
rative purposes with good effect, such as single panel fire screens 
or hand or window screens, etc. The oil-colors used for the back- 
ground are raw umber, white, yellow ochre, a little blue black 
and light red. Add burnt Sienna in the deeper touches. Draw 
the outlines of the flowers and principal leaves, and give careful 
attention to the proportions and spaces, as the position of the 
leaves is an important matter when regarded in connection with 
the flower. To paint the flowers, use yellow ochre, white, raw 
umber and a little light red for the local tone. In the deeper 
touches of shadow add burnt Sienna and a little ivory black. For 
the highest lights use light cadmium and white, very faintly quali- 



fied by ivory black. The outside leaves of warm light yellow green 
are painted with permanent blue, white, light cadmium, light red 
and black. Paint the green leaves with Antwerp blue, white, 
light cadmium, madder lake and ivory black ; in the shadows 
add burnt Sienna. In the centres of some of the flowers a very 
warm dark rich accent is observed ; this may be painted with mad- 
der lake and raw umber. Use for the stems bone brown, burnt 
Sienna, permanent blue, with a little white in the high lights. 
If the painting is done in canvas for framing, use a good English 
or American canvas well stretched. The brushes needed are flat 
bristle brushes of medium and small sizes for the general work 
and fine, small, flat-pointed sables for fine details in finishing. 

Be especially careful where the outlines of flowers and leaves 
join the background ; it is better to have the color slightly wet, or 
not quite dry, so that the edges of the flowers may be dragged 
slightly over the background with a flat dry brush. The sharp, thin 
lines and dark touches or accents are put in with the small pointed 
brushes. 

THE ANGELICA KA UFFMAN MEDALLIONS. 
In Tapestry Painting. — These designs would 

serve well for wall hangings in tapestry painting if sufficiently 
enlarged. Of course they must be made square, or rather oblong, 
to suit such a purpose, and more space is required above the 
heads than is given in the circle. Use wool canvas and Gre'nie's 
dyes and medium. The subjects can be painted in somewhat 
rich coloring. For the musical subject, let the woman's robe be of 
a soft azure blue, obtained by mixing a little emerald green with 
ultramarine and introducing into the half tones and shadows 
some complementary color made with yellow and sanguine. For 
the man's robe make a red brown with sanguine, indigo and pon- 
ceau or vermilion. 

For the other design the woman's dress may be white and the 
cloak buff-color. For shading the white dress, make a gray with 
cochineal, indigo and yellow ; leave the canvas untouched for the 
high lights. To produce a buff-color, make the shadows of yel- 
low, sanguine and indigo, and the light wash of yellow much 
diluted, with just a touch of ponceau in it. Let the man's robe be 
purple. A beautiful tint can be made with cochineal and ultra- 
marine. Introduce some yellow into the shadows and a little 
sanguine. The hair of the woman in each case may be golden 
and that of the man brown. Instruction in flesh painting is 
given in this number in an article on Tapestry Painting; there- 
fore it is needless to repeat it here. 

The border can be easily adapted, if desired ; but it would be 
as well to leave out the two inner ornamental members and re- 
place them with a very dark red line. For the ground of the 
broad band, wash in a blue gray. Make this with ultramarine, 
ponceau and yellow. The tint must be light ; put it in as flat as 
possible over the whole band, and afterward paint the design in 
gold, shaded to brown with yellow, sanguine and indigo ; for the 
outer band a rich red, the design on it gold-color. 

In China Painting, use Lacroix colors except for 

the flesh. The best flesh tints are obtainable with the Dresden 
colors. Pompadour red, with rather less than a third ivory yel- 
low, makes a good tint. It would, perhaps, be the simplest way 
to put the flesh tones in flat and blend them with a stippling 
brush, after having first outlined the features and limbs very 
delicately with Pompadour red. The flesh tint must be mixed 
with fat oil and a little tinting oil to prevent it drying too quickly. 
Lay the tint on with a flat end brush. Yellow brown and chest- 
nut brown in Dresden colors are charming shades for golden and 
dark brown hair. For the blue drapery use ultramarine blue, 
with a very little emerald green in it ; for the man's robe, red 
brown, with a little purple No. 2 ; for the purple robe, purple 
No. 2, wi.h a little red. Shade the white dress with neutral gray. 
For the buff cloak, yellow brown and sepia. For the sky, ultra- 
marine blue and emerald green ; shade with neutral gray for the 
clouds. Put the lyre in with matt gold. 

For the border lay a flat tint on the broad band with ultra- 
marine blue and neutral gray mixed with tinting oil and blended 
with a pouncer. When dry, scrape the tint off the design and 
paint it in matt gold. Make the outer border dark red brown, 
and the design in gold for the rim burnished gold, the two inner 
circles red brown and gold. These designs will probably require 
two firings to work them up properly. 



MA GPIES AND FL YCA TCHERS. 

As may be seen at a glance, this design is especial- 
ly decorative in character, and though particularly intended for 
painting in oils, yet it may be adapted to almost any medium. 
An exceedingly good effect can be obtained by painting the birds 
and sprays on clear plate glass without any background. This 
makes a beautiful fire-screen mounted in a narrow brass frame 
with slender feet. For this, oil-colors are used according to the 
following directions ; but turpentine is used as a medium, with- 
out any oil. 

A wall banner on India silk of any pale, harmonious tone, such 
as primrose, light coffee-color, or warm blue, would be effective, 
the design being carried out in oil-colors diluted with turpentine, 
in the popular method miscalled 44 dye painting." 

General color scheme : Paint the magpies with rich blue-black 
head, tail and wings, with the breast and other light feathers 
white shading into warm, soft gray. The eyes are yellow, with 
black centres or pupils. The beaks may be a warm brownish 
yellow and claws the same. 

The little birds have soft brown tones on the wings and tails, 
with very dark brown feathers in parts. The lightest touches are 
pale fawn- color. The breasts are soft, dull red, shading into light 
gray at the throat. Beaks and claws are yellow, shaded with 
gray. In painting the branches, do not make them too brown, but 
let the medium tones be gray, with rich warm shading. A few 
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touches of dark green toned with gray may be added around the 
knotty parts. The leaves are a light, rather warm green in the 
upper part, while the larger leaves below are dark and cool in 
quality. To the left is seen a spray of blossoms, which are a 
delicate warm yellow in color. 

In Oil-Colors : If a background is desired, a tone of pale 
warm blue will be found most effective. This should suggest the 
sky, being darker above and warmer toward the lower part of 
the canvas. For this use Antwerp blue, white, a very little light 
cadmium and a little madder lake, toned with a very small quan- 
tity of ivory black. Use more blue in the upper part and more 
white and yellow below. 

The blue-black feathers of the magpies are painted with ivory 
black, a little Antwerp blue and burnt Sienna for the deepest 
parts. In the lights add white and yellow ochre ; also substitute 
madder lake for burnt Sienna. Follow as closely as possible the 
gradations of light and shade suggested in the engraving. 

The colors for the gray parts are white, a very little ivory 
black, yellow ochre and light red. This for the local tone. In 
the high lights use white, tempered with a little yellow ochre, 
and the least touch (if needed) of ivory black. The beaks are 
painted with bone brown, yellow ochre, a little white and madder 
lake ; in the shadows use ivory black and burnt Sienna, with a touch • 
of blue, adding as much white as may be needed. The same col- 
ors will serve to paint the claws. For the eyes, use cadmium, 
white and raw umber ; the pupils (or dark centres) may be paint- 
ed with ivory black and burnt Sienna. 

In painting the little birds, use bone brown, yellow ochre, 
white and light red for the local tone. In the darkest touches 
use ivory black and burnt Sienna. 

Blue will be found useful in the half tints, modified, of course, 
by a little white, yellow ochre, light red and the least touch of 
ivory black. The red breasts are painted with light red, white, 
yellow ochre, a little raw umber and a touch of blue. In the 
shadows use ivory black with yellow ochre and madder lake. 

The green leaves are painted with Antwerp blue, white, cad- 
mium, vermilion and ivory black. In the darker greens use 
more black and blue, with less cadmium. Substitute burnt Sien- 
na for vermilion in the shadows. For the pale yellow blossoms 
use light cadmium, white and a very little ivory black. In the 
shadows use also a very little light red and add a touch of blue. 

When using canvas, it is well to mix a little turpentine with the 
colors for the first painting ; after that, the best medium is poppy 
oil, to which a few drops of siccative may be added. The brushes 
needed are flat bristles of several sizes and two or three flat 
pointed sables Nos. 6 to 9. 
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NOTICE TO TRANSIENT READERS. 

Readers of The Art Amateur who buy the maga- 
zine from month to month of newsdealers, instead 
of forwarding their subscriptions by the year, are 
particularly requested to send AT ONCE their names 
and addresses to the publisher, so that lie may mail 
to them, for their information and advantage, such, 
circulars as are sent to regular subscribers. 



the dining-room, light " terra cotta." Let the ceilings be tinted 
in distemper, the color a lighter tone of the wall color. Cream 
white is the best color for woodwork in a blue room. 



FURNISHING AND DECORA TION HINTS. 

Sir : Our parlor is thirty by seventeen feet ; height of 
ceiling, eleven feet. The walls are hard finish, kalsomined in 
white ; the woodwork is bird's-eye maple, cherry and walnut 
moulding, and there is a white Italian marble mantel at either 
end of the room. There is a window at either end and two win- 
dows on one side. The furniture is light wicker, and the floor is 
stained walnut mostly covered by a Turkish rug. How can the 
walls and ceiling be kalsomined ? The mantels are covered in 
old blue, and there are old blue ribbons in the wicker furniture. 
Could the long curtains be made of old blue velours, and how 
would you drape the mantels ? There are walnut rods with brass 
rings at all the windows. T. B. B., Astoria, Long Island. 

Cover the walls with a brown buff cartridge paper, or use dis- 
temper color of the same tint. Let the ceiling be a lighter tint of 
the same color. Old blue velours would be quite suitable for the 
window draperies. A looped lambrequin would be best for man- 
tel draperies. 

Sir : Our parlor has neither fireplace nor chimney ; 
the stovepipe goes out through a hole in the ceiling. I want 
something to relieve the flatness of the walls, and to receive 
vases, pictures, etc. Would a plain shelf with lambrequin dra- 
pery, or one with a cabinet over mantel, be advisable ? Or would 
either of these arrangements, suggesting a fireplace where no fire- 
place is, be in bad taste ? If you recommend lambrequin drapery, 
please tell me what material should be used and how it should be 
arranged ? A. M., Elmira, N. Y. 

A simple shelf can be used, with lambrequin of plain Turcoman 
of color to suit the room ; lambrequin to be fourteen inches deep, 
fringe three inches. An over-mantel would be entirely out of 
place. Instead of the shelf a hanging cabinet could be used. 



Sir: As we are about to build a new house of five 
rooms, we would like your excellent advice. The parlor and sit- 
ting-room open with sliding doors, each room fourteen by sixteen 
feet ; dining-room out of parlor, with single door ; size, twelve by 
nineteen feet. These three rooms are finished in yellow pine. 
Would they look well papered alike in warm tone of gray car- 
tridge paper ? Should the ceiling be papered or kalsomined, and 
what color ? The bedchamber will be light blue ; what color 
should the woodwork be ? Mrs. C. M. D., Minneapolis, Kan. 

Gray is too cold in tone for living-rooms. Parlor and sitting- 
room should be warm. Use light yellow cartridge paper ; for 



ABOUT HANGING PICTURES. 
E. B. W , Augusta, Ky. — The height at which pic- 
tures are hung must be decided by the surroundings, height of 



EMBLEMS OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE 
AND MUSIC, DECORATIVELY ARRANGED. 

(GIVEN FOR S., ST. LCUIS.) 

the ceilings, arrangement of furniture, etc. It is not necessary to 
show the cord, though there is no objection to doing so. A fine 
silver wire is often used. A rod of wood or metal is placed 
around the cornice, where the ceiling joins the wall, or lower. 
Gilt or silver hooks can be bought by which the wire is hung to 
the rods, thus suspending the pictures at any height desired. Oil 
paintings may be slightly tilted forward if the light requires it ; 
otherwise they are hung flat against the wall. Engravings, etch- 
ings and photographs are hung flat. The only rule which we 
can give for paintings is, that they should be so placed that the 
actual light comes in the same direction as the light seen in the 
picture. For instance, for a portrait let the light side of the face 
be turned toward the window or wherever the principal light 
comes in. 



TO PAINT ON BOLTING CLOTH. 

E. B. W., Augusta, Ky.— To paint on bolting cloth 
with oil colors, dilute all the paints with turpentine on the palette 
before applying to the cloth. A beautiful effect is thus obtained. 
Blotting paper may be placed beneath the cloth while painting, to 
absorb the superfluous moisture. To paint on bolting cloth with 
water-colors, first put in an under painting of Chinese white. 
Chinese white is mixed with all the colors more or less, and in 
the high lights is put on heavily. Very little water is used, and 
the cloth should be tightly stretched while one is painting. 



AN EMBROIDERED " BUREAU SET." 
K. P., Weymouth, Mass.— The beautiful old " cut 
work," sometimes called Venetian embroidery, will be very use- 
ful for the toilet set you propose. The design is worked in but- 
tonhole stitch, outlining the figures. The spaces are then cut out 
with sharp scissors. Red or blue silk or cotton may be used. 
The linen may be laid over a colored cloth foundation, or used 
as embroidery. It will have very much the effect of Irish lace. 
No set patterns are necessary for this purpose. In the supplement^ 
of The Art Amateur for December, 1888, will be found a design 
for a piano-stool cover, which may be admirably adapted to such 
embroidery. You can, of course, reduce the size for the smaller 
mats, and rearrange the design somewhat. A very pretty bor- 
der is given in the same number for a vase (Royal Worcester 
Vase Decoration), which would be charming worked as a border, 
with red silk in simple linen squares such as you suggest. 
There is always a pleasure in adapting a design in this way, and 
so making it your own composition. 



CHARCOAL DRAWING. 
T., Brooklyn. — The paper for charcoal drawing is of 
a different quality or grain from that used on crayon work. It 
should be of a yellow white tint, and a fine and even grain. If 
too rough the charcoal will catch too strongly, while, on the other 
hand, if it is too smooth, it will not produce a good shading. Like 
paper for crayon work, it should be stretched. The materials 
necessary are the small paper stomps, a chamois stomp, linen and 
woollen rags, bread crumbs, and the rubber. The sticks of char- 
coal considered the best are the French, either the Conte or Rou- 
get. There are two methods : the first when the stomp is used 
throughout the entire drawing ; the other by using the sticks 
sharply pointed, and cross hatching, discarding the stomp entire- 
ly. The former is the most popular, and will make the softer pic- 
ture. (2) Although the tones of charcoal are more opaque than 
crayon, yet they possess a velvety richnessand softness which cray- 
on will not give, and for landscape drawing it is especially valuable. 
It has other advantages over oil or water-colors ; being dry it 
necessitates no delays, and therefore a landscape can be drawn 
with wonderful rapidity. Any part that is unsatisfactory can be 
easily effaced ; in fact, the drawing may be a succession of altera- 
tions, changes, modifications of tone or shade, until it meets ap- 
proval. It is often used in portrait work, and especially is it 
adapted for the portraits of children. 

E. E. J., Troy. — An excellent fixative for charcoal 
drawings may be made by dissolving as much gum shellac in a 
pint of alcohol as it will hold. Let the preparation stand some 
hours. Then strain it through a fine sieve or linen cloth. When 
it has settled and become quite clear, with a large bristle brush 
wet the back of the drawing thoroughly while the picture is being 
held vertically before you. The picture is liable to be destroyed 
if it is allowed to touch any substance before the charcoal has be- 
come firmly *' set." The better way would be to buy the fixative 
ready prepared for use. 

REPAIRING STATUARY. 
Reader, Milwaukee. — You can do no better than 
observe the following directions given by Hennecke & Co., the 
" Florentine statuary" makers in your own city : Cut the parts to 
be united as deep as practicable in an irregular, rough manner, 
taking care not to damage the edges. Wet the parts where the 
cement is to be applied thoroughly with water r using a bristle 
brush. Then mix your cement to the consistency of thick cream, 
and apply to parts to be united ; press them quickly and carefully 
together, holding them without turning or moving, and keeping 
them so for about ten minutes until the cement has set. Should 
the parts, however, get loose by accident, then take out the new 
cement with a knife or pointed piece of wood, remove any remain- 
ing cement by washing it out, using brush and water, and repeat 
the mending as above directed. Remove the projecting cement 
with a thin piece of wood, and smooth the mended place by gen- 
tly washing with brush and water or rubbing with very fine sand* 
paper. Clean tools are indispensable for a successful job. Cracks 
too small to admit of a successful introduction of the cement 
may be enlarged with a knife before filling with cement. The 
statue has to be kept for about three days in a warm, dry place 
before applying the coloring. To unite smaller pieces use " Hen- 
necke's Cement," which hardens very quickly and leaves no stain 
on the article. 

TO PAINT VER A SOLAR PRINT. 

F. T. H., Philadelphia.— (1) To paint over a solar 
print in water-colors it is necessary to use the opaque colors. The 
directions you refer to were given for transparent washes — an 
entirely different method. To paint with opaque colors, use the 
ordinary moist water-colors which come in small tubes. These 
are rendered opaque by diluting with silver white and adding 
plenty of water for the first washes. . Be careful not to repaint 
any one part until it is quite dry. The shadows may be put in 
quite as thickly as the lighter parts. (2) Frame the picture under 
glass with a light delicate gray mat, when it is finished. 
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PLATE 721. -DECORATION FOR A FISH PLATE. 



The Eleventh of a Series of Twelve. 



(For directions for treatment, see page 33.) 



Bv S. J. Knight. 
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PLATE 718.- ROYAL WORCESTER VASE DECORATION. 
The Second of a Series. By Emma Haywood. 

(For directions for treatment, see page 33.) 
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PLATE 719.-DEC0RATI0N FOR A 

By 
(For directions for 1 
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LAMP VASE. "Jack in the Pulpit." 
Kappa. 
treatment, see page 33.) 
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PLATE 720- DECORATION FOR A PLATE. Orchids. 

The Third of a Series of Twelve. By S. J. Knight. 

\ (For directions for treatment, see page 33.) 
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WINTER IN THE WOODS. A STUDY IN CHARCOAL, BY M. RAPIN. 



^Copyright, 1889, by Montague Marks.] 




MAGPIES AND FLY-CATCHERS. DECORATIVE .^ES 



(for directions for treatment; on; 
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Sl^AWN BY C. M. JENCKES, AFTER SCHULER. 

ITJ^-WOOD OR GLASS, SEE PAGE 47.) 



